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[EDITORIAL.] 





BLEssING THE MEANS, 

In continuation of last week’s editorial we 
attempted to add, that in other fields besides 
war the poor old logic which said “post hoe, 
ergo propter hoc” hardly needs the good logic 
of Robert Barclay to explode it; namely, that 
“ because one event follows another, the second 
is produced by the first.” 

Ip many relations of life success is too often 
interpreted as a blessing on the means employed. 
A family made comfortable by a father’s ques- 
tionable operations in business would like to 
think so; and all disciples of expediency incline 
to the view that “‘the end justifies the means.” 

In the religious field also strange fire is some- 
times offered, and revival followings are reported. 
The poet Horace was brought to some condition 
of repentance on hearing thunder from a clear 
sky; another, we are told, through hearing a 
profane oath; Paul after starting on an errand 
of persecution, etc. It were a heavy contract 
to undertake to adopt everyone’s outward an- 
tecedents of conversion as means of grace to 
prescribe to others,—whether incantations, or 
mourning-benches, or forms of utterance. 

The fact is, it is human sou/s that our Father 
aims to bless, means or no means, when we are 
prone to say of our arrangements, “ He blesses 
the means.” Souls are his objective point to 
visit, whether immediately, or with apparent 
means, or in spite of them. The Lover of souls 
will not be utterly hindered by our outward 
expedients or machinery from the work of his 
inspeaking word, that it should “ return to Him 
void.” 

We are far from saying He does not make 
use of means. He is not served with men’s 
hands as if he needed any thing; but He is 
served with them as if they need it, to grow 
thereby, to come up into his image thereby. 
He has constituted us to develop in grace by 
being “ workers together with God.” In the 


sense of loving our co-operation for our own 
sakes, He may say of the lowliest agent, ‘The 
Lord hath need of him.” As He loves, so He 
needs men to be “diligent in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” And He has left 
much that way :—not only for us to “ make up 
that which is behind of his sufferings for the 
body’s sake, which is the church ;” but He has 
left much in his work of the redemption of men 
to be done by him through their fellow-beings, 
that by watering they may themselves be watered, 
as He shall divide their respective services unto 
them as He will. Men may think, and at times 
find, that they need such and such means; but 
they are means of men rather than means of 
grace. Immediate Divine grace is independent 
of men’s crutches to walk on; and were there 
more faith in it prayerfully exercised, there 
would be fewer expedients leaned on. 

The idolatry of means is continually encroach- 
ing upon the church’s life. “Why, as though 
living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances ? 
Touch not, taste not, handle not; which all are 
to perish with the using.” 

We fear to discourage a right spirit of Chris- 
tian giving, while we nevertheless would extend 
a caution that along with the inculcation of so 
lovely a grace, there seems to be sowed in the 
church a spirit of leaning on pecuniary means. 
The church’s life must prosper, not by men’s 
might, not by money-power, “ but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.” That Spirit must be looked 
to as the right commander of the use of money- 
power, and of every means of his service. 

It was the deceiving spirit in Simon Magus 
when, seeing spiritual power exercised by mem- 
bers of the church, he offered money, saying: 
“Give me also this power, that on whomsoever 
I lay hands he may receive the Holy Spirit.” 
But Peter said unto him, “Thy money perish 
with thee, because thou hast thought that the 
gift of God may be purchased with money. 
Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter.” 

The calls for money in order for church work 
and efficiency are so universally flaunted in the 
fore-front, as to provoke among worldlings the 
impression that the church is first and foremost 
a money-begging agency. The outcome or pur- 
pose of most public religious services might be 
thought to be the collections ; and whether after 
a sermon the contribution-box is pushed along 
the cushioned pews, or on the street the drum- 
head is offered as a receptacle for silver by Sal- 
vationists who have just before been seeming 
exercised for souls, this bidding for money is so 
construed by many as the true inwardness of 
the whole performance, that religious impres- 


sions are largely neutralized, and the unselfish 
concern of the meeting, which has seemed to 
say, “I seek not yours, but you,” is stultified. 

Side by side the money-power and the Spirit’s 
power are bidding for the church’s reliance for 
effectiveness, some may suppose as allies, while 
yet in danger of finding them rivals. They 
have neither spiritual part nor lot in the matter 
who think that church-efficiency (which is the 
Holy Spirit) can be purchased with money. If 
the church’s eye is single to Him, all right ways 
will be open, including purses. If a church 
undertakes more than the Spirit requires at its 
particular hands, it undertakes more than means 
may be found forthcoming for. If it under- 
takes less, what if “even that which it hath, 
shall be taken away from it?” 

But that which must be kept in the fore-front, 
is the Spirit of the living Christ, the Head over 
all things to his Church, the Captain of our sal- 
vation to be the Captain of our finances; his 
Spirit as the true coin of his kingdom ;—lest 
that which “carries the bag” become the be- 
trayer. 

In short, we have no controversy with,—we 
commend rather,—means, as they are immediate- 
ly dictated by the witness of the Spirit. But 
when they are as substitutes for that, or deemed 
its essential channels, because on other occasions 
they have seemed forerunnersof a Divine success, 
they belong to the oldness of the letter, and not 
to the newness of the Spirit. 





THe Way OPENED. 

It was related by Eli Jones to a Friend now 
living that at one time in the prime of their 
ministry, when he and his wife Sybil Jones had 
obtained the approval of their Monthly Meet- 
ing for religious service in Nova Scotia, they 
knew not of a dollar to start them on the jour- 
ney. It was thus a trial of faith to them, even 
to name their prospect. Yet Eli Jones went so 
far as to inquire concerning the fare from their 
home in Maine, and found it would be thirty- 
three dollars. 

About this time a woman called on Edward 
Howland, in New Bedford, Mass., and asked 
him, “ Dost thou ever write to Eli Jones?” He 
answered, “ Yes, | am writing to him now.” 
“ Well,” she said, “ my feelings are such that I 
would feel most easy to ask thee to send him 
these three dollars which I have here.” He 
took them, and added them to thirty dollars 
which he had already placed in his letter, and 
sent the enclosure on to Eli Jones. This was 
found exactly to meet the required fare, and to 
confirm their faith. It was remembered, in ex- 
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pressing the sentiment above, as an illustration 
of the truth, that where a church’s or an indi- 
vidual’s eye is single to the Master, all right 
ways will be open, including purses. 


WuHENCcE 1s Wispom? 

The Literary Digest publishes several enlight- 
ened sayings of Lao (born 604 B. c.), “ The old 
philosopher, who divides with Confucius and 
Buddha the honor of having dominated the 
Chinese mind for lo these many centuries.” He 
preceded Buddha by one hundred years, and 
was contemporary with Confucius. His writ- 
ings make much use of the word “ Tao,” which 
is “ best expressed in the word ‘ reason.’” The 
translator, Dr. Carus, finds in it a close analogy 


to logos, or the Word, in the first chapter of 


John. But Lao defines two kinds of reason: 
that which was in the beginning and that which 
is individualized in living creatures, especially 
in man; or heaven’s reason and man’s reason. 
Concerning the former Lao himself says: “I 
know not whose son Tao can be.” 


Dr. Carus condenses the entire philosophy of 


Lao-Tze in these words: “ Men, as a rule, attempt 
for personal ends to change the Tao that is eter- 


nal; they endeavor to create or make a Tao of 


their own. But when they make, they mar; all 
they should do is to let the eternal Tao have its 
way, and otherwise be heedless of consequences, 
for then all will be well. Christ expresses the 
same sentiment: ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness; and all these things (the 
necessities of life), shall be added unto you.’ ” 

“Lao mentions the word God but once in his 
writings, and distinguishes God from Tao ; yet his 
disciples identify it with God, designating the latter 
by a coinage of their own, the True Ruler. He 
built his entire faith in the rightness of reason. 
He demanded the surrender of personal ambition 
and of selfish strivings. Virtue he declared to be 
but the imitation of reason. His idea of morality 
consists in realizing the simplicity of the nameless 
Tao. His constant insistence is that man shall 
act according to nature. He urges the government 
not to govern, but simply to administer, so that the 
people scarcely shall know that they have rulers. 
The less laws there are, the less crime there will be. 
He believed in an original state of innocence and 
an Eden of happiness; the trinity in unity; the 
preservation of him who will not perish when he 
dies; that men must become as little children : 
that reason can be had for the seeking, and that 
hatred should be requited with goodness.” 


The following are a few of the extracts from 
the Tao-Teh-King. 


“Tf your faith be insufficient, verily you will re- 
ceive no faith.” 

“One who knows others is clever, but one who 
knows himself is enlightened.” 

“One who conquers others is powerful, but one 
who conquers himself is mighty.” 

“One who knows sufliciency is rich.” 

“ One who pushes with vigor has will, one who 
loses not his place endures. One who may die but 
will not perish, has life everlasting.” 

“Superior benevolence acts but makes no pre- 
tensions.” 

“When the world possesses reason, race-horses 
are reserved for hauling dung. When the world is 


without reason, war-horses are bred in the com- 
mon.” 

“No greater sin than yielding to desire. No 
greater misery than discontent. No greater ca- 
lamity than acquisitiveness.” 

“The holy man is not sick. 
of sickness, therefore he is not sick.” 


Because he is sick 


Whence had this man such glimpses of wis- 
dom as here and_there appear? A religious 
periodical accounts for this, and much of the 
wisdom of the ancients among the heathen in 
this way: That as God talked with Adam, so 
that “ He attained to extensive knowledge and 
wisdom in spiritual as well as material things, 
it would seem natural that such knowledge and 
wisdom should be inherited by Adam’s descend- 
ants, in proportion to their nearness to him.” 
So we would “ expect a comparatively high and 
lofty grasp of moral truth among ancient and 
heathen philosophers in proportion to their 
nearness to Adam.” ‘The farther removed 
men’s descent from Adam comes, the less of 
abstract power and loftiness, it is argued, is 
found in the philosophers of their day, who 
were without opportunity “to renew and in- 
crease their knowledge by an acquaintance with 
the written word.” 

Such explanation would confine men’s spirit- 
ual knowledge to succession through men by 
inheritance and tradition and to information 
from the Scriptures. The system to which it 
belongs so diligently limits the administration 
of grace to historical succession through men, 
and to sacerdotal “ means,” that it might natu- 
rally forget the immediateness and directness of 
the Divine light, word and grace to every man 
that is born into the world; which “ hath ap- 
peared unto all men teaching them,” and that 
as many in those ancient ages when “ He was 
in the world and the world knew Him not,” as 
received Him, “to them gave He power to he- 
come sons of God.” Hence Justyn Martyr, 
“Stuck not to call Socrates a Christian,* saying 
that ‘all such as lived according to the Divine 
word in them, which was in all men,’ were 
Christians, such as Socrates and Heraclitus, 
and others among the Greeks, ete. That such 
as live with the Word are Christians, without 
fear or anxiety.” 

We feel no care at this time to enter into a 
dissertation to account for enlightened wisdom 
among the ancients who had no access to the 
Bible, but would simply re-assert that they had 
access to the same Spirit which moved holy 
men of old as they wrote the Bible; and that 
the same spirit had at times access to them to 
impart some Christian truths as they were able 
to bear them. So that one so ancient as Elibu 
could say to Job, “ There is a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them un- 
derstanding.” 

If to Confucius the “golden rule” was im- 
parted in a negative form, and other precepts 
nearly identical with those of our Saviour were 
given to others of other religions, it was no less 
the word of Christ to them that afterwards the 


* Barclay’s Apology. Prop. v., vi. 27. 


same Word, in the days of his flesh, should have 
imparted these truths to his disciples. It mat- 
ters not how much of “Christianity before 
Christ,” men discover in heathen philosophers, 
as if to discredit his originality, whereas they 
really confirm it. So far as those ancients were 
of the Divine wisdom, Christ was their original, 
not they his. And if the living Word could 
produce the written word in prophets, he could 
produce the written maxim in philosophers, or 
the felt illumination everywhere in historic 
time that it found the soul of a man open to it. 
A measure and manifestation of the Spirit of 
God hath been given to every man to profit 
withal. 

Paul did not have to tell the Greeks that it 
was their nearness to Adam that gave them 
still a lingering groping after “the unknown 
God,” but he referred them, as priestcraft would 
not, directly to the Lord, “to feel after Him 
and find Him, though He be not far from every 
one of you, fur in Him we live and move and 
have our being.” 

Now Adam, who “talked with God,” is far, 
the Scriptures are sometimes far, but the Lord 
isnot. “The word is nigh thee, in thy heart,” 
—“ living and powerful.” Abraham also talked 
with God as friend with friend. Shall we be 
of the same society of friends? “ Friends,” 
said Christ, “if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.” Friends in that He is the Divine word 
unto us, communicating his meaning. “1 have 
valled you friends,” said He to that Society in 
their day, “for all things that I have heard 
from the Father, | have made known unto 
you.” 


Correcrion.—In last weeks editorial, col- 

ume 2nd, line 26, for “nations” read natives. 
ssdicneentillidlaieteaniaetiai 

Resr anp Lasor.—The rest of the Christian 
is not the rest of idleness or indifference. It is 
a rest which is a preparation for work; it is a 
rest from our own labors, and from the anxieties 
which have disturbed us; a rest which enables 
us to stretch out our hands in helpful labor. 

No one can truly and effectually labor for 
others until he has himself first entered into 
rest. No one can faithfully work the work of 
God until he has come to cease from his own 
works. And when the strife and the toil for 
rest and peace and pardon are ended, and when 
the sweet assurance of the Saviour’s love has 
possessed the soul with an abiding peace; when 
the great question is settled, and the great debt 
is paid; when at last, “ being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom also we have access unto this 
grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God;” then, having entered into 
this rest, we -are enabled to lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which so easily besets us, 
and run with patience the race set before us. 
Then we are workers together with God. Then 
we can “ be steadfast, immovable in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as we know that our labor 
is not in vain in the Lord.”—The Christian. 





Peace on earth can be known, only as the 
earthly nature that thinks evil, and speaks evil, 
and doeth evil is cast out.— Correspondent. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Addendum to “The Decline of Friends in 
Barbadoes.” 


Since the article with the above title which 
appeared in THE FRIEND some weeks since was 
written, a friend of the writer has visited Bar- 
badoes and collected such facts in relation to 
Friends as were accessible. The information 
is scanty, but the little obtained possesses sutti- 
cient interest to be preserved in an addendum. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt that 
the records of Friends have perished, and it is 
supposed that they were destroyed in the great 
hurricane of 1832. 

The descendants of Friends seem to have en- 
tirely disappeared from the island. Only one 
or two could be heard of and they were of other 
persuasions. 

The view heretofore expressed that the prop- 
erty of Friends was appropriated by others, 
mainly by those who were descendants, is fully 
confirmed. 

The burial-ground and meeting-house site in 
Bridgetown is now in the hands of the Wesley- 
ans. It was sold to them by the Gibson family, 
who were among the last descendantsof Friends. 
The Wesleyans have some buildings on the site 
used as a mission. There is a stone wall and 
iron railing around the lot, probably modern, 
and the interior seems to be taken care of. A 
large tropical tree stands in it. A person is 
living in Barbadoes who remembers the ground 
in old times when grave-stones were to be seen 
there. There is a small square house on one cor- 
ner of the ground which it is supposed was origin- 
ally a tomb. A member of the Gibson family 
altered it into a kind of a shop, for which pur- 
pose it is now used. Pilgrim Burial Ground is 
immediately in front of the Government House 
near Bridgetown, but the site bears no marks 
of having ever been a cemetery. 

The Burial Ground at Speightstown has been 
acquired by the parish of St. Peter, and is now 
included in the enclosure of the St. Peter's 
church-yard. There were formerly many tombs 
and grave stones in it, but as enclosed it cannot 
be told which belonged to Friends. It appears 
to have remained neglected for a long time, and 
only in recent times passed into the care of the 
Episcopalians, who removed the wall that sep- 
arated it from the cemetery of this parish. 

The ancient cemetery close to St. Philip's 
church-yard, and which probably originated 
nearly two centuries ago is still preserved in 
good condition and known as the Quakers’ 
Burial Ground. Itis surrounded by the humble 
habitations of the negroes and seems to be kept 
in a reasonably fair condition. It is not in 
special charge of any one, but is looked after 
by the Episcopalians. It is an enclosure about 
twenty-four feet square surrounded by a stone 
wall about seven feet high, with an iron gate at 
the entrance. Entering this gate there is a de- 
scent by some five or six stone steps to a yard 
excavated in the coral rock in the shape of the 
letter TF, which is several feet below the surface 
of the outside ground. Around this yard and 
opening from it there are nine tombs hewn in 
the rock, the openings to which are arched and 
closed with stone slabs. One of these immedi- 
ately opposite the steps has over it the inscrip- 
tion R. W., which undoubtedly represents Ralph 
Weeks. Another tomb to the right of this has 
inscribed over it the letter G. This may have 
belonged to the Gibson family. The slabs closing 
two of the tombs are partly broken away, leaving 
openings through which leaden coffins can be 
seen. 


When the first Moravians arrived in the 
island in 1687, their missionaries were enter- 
tained by the Jackman family, who were Friends. 
They lived on a plantation still known as Jack- 
mans’, though the family is extinct. The first 
Moravian meetings were held at the Jackman 
house. The Moravians are now a numerous 
body in the island. GrorGeE VAUX. 

Seventh Month 16th, 1898. 


Waiting Upon God. 

“ My soul waiteth upou God,” is the opening 
declaration of the sixty-second Psalm. The 
form of waiting here suggested needs emphasis 
in your life and mine. This waiting, as sug- 
gested by the Hebrew in the margin, means “ to 
be silent” before Him. More waiting in silence 
before God is one of the needs of every soul 
that would come into closer fellowship with Him. 

Some of us have been so busy in the privilege 
of asking, seeking, knocking—telling God what 
we want, that we have forgotten that greater 
privilege of waiting in submissive, silent confi- 
dence before God for Him to speak to us. We 
rush, as it were, into the presence of God and 
talk, talk, talk to Him—telling Him our need, 
without giving Him a chance to reveal his will. 
We are constantly crying, like selfish children, 
“ Lord, give! give!” instead of saying in silent 
submission, “ Lord, take, direct, use.” 

The true servant does not come into the pres- 
ence of his master at the beginning of the day 
to talk, to tell the master what he, the servant, 
wants to do; but to wait in submissive silence 
in the master’s presence until he gives his com- 
mands for the day. When we, the servants of 
the Lord Jesus, come into the secret chamber 
of our master in the early morning and bow 
down before Him, we need only to say : “ What 
wilt thou have me to do to-day, Lord?” and 
then wait in submissive silence before Him until 
He by his Spirit speaks his command. 

This was the attitude of Paul, “ What wilt 
thou, Lord?” This was the spirit of Elijah, 
“ The Lord God—before whom I stand,”—stand 
as a servant; stand as a messenger ; stand as the 
angels, in silence, waiting to do the King’s bid- 
ding. So waited David, as expressed in the 
Psalm; and so need we all to wait more upon 
God. Wait, opening our whole lives before Him 
and letting Him point out the things in our 
hearts that He does not approve. Wait, in sub- 
mission, that He may make plain to us the duty 
that He has marked out for the day and hour. 
Shall we not talk less to God and let Him talk 
more tous? If Paul needed the silence of Arabia 
and Jesus needed the seclusion of the desert and 
the mountains for waiting before God, surely 
we need to wait—truly wait upoa Him in secret, 
silent meditation.— Geo. R. Wood, in The Stand- 
ard. 








SELECTED. 

Prayer.—The place of prayer is a precious 
habitation; for I now saw that the prayers of 
the saints were precious incense ; and a trumpet 
was given me, that I might sound forth this 
language, that the children might hear it, and 
be invited to gather to this precious habitation, 
where the prayers of the saints, as precious in- 
cense, arise up before the throne of God and the 
Lamb. I saw this habitation to be safe; to be 
inwardly quiet, when there were great stirrings 
and commotions in the world. 

Prayer at this day, in pure resignation, is a 
precious place ; the trumpet is sounded, the call 
goes forth to the church, that she gather to the 
place of pure and inward prayer ; and her habi- 
tation is safe—John Woolman. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Whither are Friends Drifting? 


Back into the fashions and customs of a vain 
world, into that our worthy forefathers in the 
Truth were brought out of through great suf- 
fering, but by being faithful, were delivered 
by the mighty God of Jacob ; and as they kept 
to that they became a peculiar people, zealous 
over themselves. Although loyal subjects to 
their country, they could not join in the so- 
called national holidays or soldiers’ reunions, or 
birthday parties, remembering the nation is 
never better exalted than when its subjects stay 
at home and mind their own business. And 
now, when our land is engaged in bloody war, is 
it not a time, ihstead of rejoicing, of mourning 
over the soldiers’ reunions now going on; and 
instead of the confused noise and garments rolled 
in blood, that we may become humbled, and 
the prayer of our hearts be in all sincerity, 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as itis in heaven?” And when this great change 
is brought about in us, parents will no more be 
seen taking themselves or their little ones to 
these things; and birth-day parties, instead of 
being times of feasting, be times of deep search- 
ing of heart, with living desires to live each 
year nearer to God; and then instead of sol- 
dier’s reunions, representing killing and destroy- 
ing one another, there will be a concern one 
for another to be soldiers in another warfare, 
that of the Prince of Peace, wherein the lan- 
guage of our souls will be, “Come, let us go up 
to the mountain of the Lord to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and He will teach of his ways 
and we will walk in his paths. For out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. And He shall judge 
among the nations, and shall rebuke many 
people, and they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more” 
(Isaiah ii: 3). May the Lord hasten this, is my 
prayer. E. B. 


Varck, Kansas, Seventh Month 4th, 1898. 


qncuanhgateadiiaiiiedalensi 

Tae Futiness or Carist.—About thirteen 
years ago, a Russian Jew of great learning, 
named Joseph Rabbinowitz, was sent to Pales- 
tine by the Jews to buy land for them. He went 
to Jerusalem. One day he went up on the Mount 
of Olives to rest. Some one had told him to 
take a New Testament as the best guide book 
about Jerusalem. Theonly Christ he had known 
was the Christ of the Greek .and the Roman 
churches, who were his persecutors. He looked 
off toward Calvary and thought, “ Why is it 
that my people are persecuted and cast out?” 
And his heart gave the answer, “It must be 
because we have put to death our Messiah.” 
He lifted his eyes to that Messiah and said, 
“My Lord and my God.” He came down from 
the mount a disciple of Jesus Christ. He went 
home to Russia and erected a synagogue for the 
Jews, over the door of which is written, “ Let 
all the house of Israel know assuredly that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 

This converted rabbi, Joseph Rabbinowite, 
was asked, “ How many of the Psalms do you 
think are Messianic?” Every one of them,” he 
said; “if you can find a psalm where Jesus 
Christ is not referred to, I should like to see 
it.” 

Again and again psalms were given him, but 
everywhere he could see Jesus.— Student Volun- 
teer Report. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Fourth Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tiogal Arbitration. 
The fourth Mohonk Conference on Interna- 


tional arbitration was held, as heretofore, under 
the hospitable roof of Albert K. Smiley at Lake 


Mohonk, N. Y.,on the first, second and third of 


Sixth Month, 1898. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that many friends 
of the cause thought that as our country was 
engaged in war, this was an inopportune time 
to hold a Conference on the subject, others 
thought that now, while the minds of the people 


are impressed with the cruelty and costliness of 


war, they would more readily see the many ad- 
vantages of arbitration. 

The gathering was large, and, as usual, com- 
posed of persons prominent in varied callings. 

Our host requested that the discussion, during 
the sittings of the conference, be confined to the 
subject of International Arbitration, without 
reference to the present war; in order that the 
deliberations be not misunderstood or the cause 
injured. Col. George E. Waring of New York 
presided. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood stated that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his advisers were 
in hearty sympathy with the purposes of the 
conference. 

The encouraging thought was expressed that 
while wars were but transient and would cease, 
the objects of the conference were enduring— 
The advance of international friendship and the 
introduction of international law would go on 
till wars became impossible. 

No less than sixteen cases of dispute have 
been under consideration by tribunals of Arbi- 
tration during the past year, fourteen nations 
being parties in these cases. It was stated that 
since our last session three conferences on In- 
ternational Arbitration had been held in Europe, 
which were largely attended, showing an in- 
creased interest in the subject. 

Recommendations were strongly made that 
every suitable means should be used to educate 
public opinion on this subject. One speaker 
stated that if we want to stop having war, we 
must stop thinking war, and stop teaching war ; 
that our school books are much at fault in this 
particular. They should tell of victories peace- 
fully won, and should show “that peace hath 
her victories, more renowned than war.” The 
fearful destructiveness of modern methods of 
warfare may take away the “dare to fight,” 
but they cannot take away the“ want to fight,” 
and toward this last object education should 
tend. 

Objection has been made to arbitration by 
some, fearing the judgmentsof an International 
Court could not be enforced. Judge Robert 
Earle, late of the Court of Errors and Appeals 
of New York, stated that decisions of arbitra- 
tion courts had nearly always been acquiesced 
in, that international public sentiment would 
compel acquiescence; and if this should fail, a 
united discontinuance of diplomatic intercourse 
would soon force a nation to submit. 

Potent influences working in favor of arbi- 
tration were thought to be the closer mingling 
of the nations through increased commercial re- 
lations, and by the adoption of steam and elec- 
tricity, by which the world is continually re- 
duced in size—so to speak—so that its inhabit- 
ants are brought much nearer to one another. 

The general opinion seemed to be that the 
underlying principle of arbitration rested on a 
religious conviction of right and justice between 





nations as between individuals, and that alliances 
with other nations were not desirable. Our aim 
should rather be the establishment of an inter- 
national court of arbitration, including as many 
nations as would enter into it. And if none but 
Great Britain and the United States were ready, 
then let it be established between these two 
powers, which would include one quarter of the 
civilized people of the globe. And if the possi- 
bility of war between themselves were removed 
from this large proportion of the earth’s inhab- 
itants, what settlement and advance would it 
not bring, and what an influence would it not 
exert on the rest of mankind. And other na- 
tions seeing the blessings attending it would 
hasten to come under the jurisdiction of this 
International Court. 

Of all obstructions to be overcome, in regard 
to this subject, one of the greatest seems to be 
the entire indifference of many people; and to 
reach and convince this apathetic class is one 
of the important works to be done. 

The following platform was adopted by the 
conference and directed to be sent to President 
McKinley, and to be printed with the report of 
the proceedings: 

“In a spirit of loyalty and devotion to our 


country, and in the conviction that the duty of 


good citizens requires them to devote their best 
energies to the service of that country, the Con- 
ference urges upon the government of the United 
States that whatever is possible may be done to 
mitigate the sufferings of war, and to render 
their future occurrence improbable. 

“ We rejoice at the progress which the cause 
of arbitration has made during the past year. 
In the following cases, several of which have 
been for the first time submitted during the year, 
controversies between nations have been under 
consideration by tribunals of arbitration,namely: 

“1. Great Britain and the United States, in 
the case of the Behring Sea damages claim. 

“2. Great Britain and Venezuela, over the 
celebrated question of boundary. 

“3. Great Britain and France, over various 
questions of boundary in Western Africa. 

“4, Great Britain and Portugal, over the 
Delagoa Railway dispute. 

“5. Great Britain and Portugal, over the 
Manica frontier. 

“6. Great Britain and Belgium, over the ex- 
pulsion of an English subject, Mr. Ben Tillett, 
from Antwerp. 

“7. Great Britain and the United States of 
Colombia, over a matter of a railway built by 
British citizens in the territory of the latter. 

“8, Great Britain and the United States, 
over the Alaskan boundary. 

“9. Great Britain and Germany, over the 
claims of the Denhardt Brothers in Southeast 
Africa. 

“10. France and Brazil, over the French- 
Guiana-Brazil boundary. 

“11. France and Germany, over a question 
of boundary in the Hinterland of Toga, in West 
Africa. 

“12. Bolivia and Peru, over a boundary dis- 
pute. 

“13. Hayti and San Domingo over a ques- 
tion of boundary. 

“14, Costa Rica and Colombia, over a terri- 
torial dispute. 

“15. Japan and Hawaii over the question of 
immigration. 

“16. United States and Canada have just 
agreed to submit to a commission all questions 
in difference between them. 

“ Experience of the sufferings that war must 









cause, not only to those engaged in actual hos- 
tilities, but to their friends at home, and of the 
injuries caused by war to many of the great in- 
terests of life, emphasizes the importance of the 
negotiation of treaties between nations, by means 
of which wars may be averted, so that all pos- 
sible matters of difference that can be made the 
subject of adjustment by tribunals of arbitra- 
tion may be adjusted in that way. 

“ The Conference renews its recommendation 
that an International Court be established, to 
be always open for the settlement of differences 
between nations. To this end it urges that a 
treaty be made with Great Britain, providing 
for the establishment of such a court, for the 
settlement, primarily, of differences between 
that country and the United States, but to which 
court any nations desiring so to do may resort. 

“And it urges that, when the proper time 
shall come, the government of the United States 
should ask for a conference with other nations 
of the civilized world, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the establishment of an International 
Court, and an agreement upon certain rules by 
which it should be governed.” 

The conference closed under a sense of en- 
couragement, with the hope that this movement 
toward the universal brotherhood of man may 
spread rapidly and widely among the nations. 
A. C. Woop. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

Desorau B. Wess.— Gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, that nothing be lost.” This 
language of our blessed Saviour to his disciples 
on that memorable occasion when the multitude 
was miraculously fed by “ five barley loaves and 
two small fishes,” may teach us, not only that 
we should not be wasteful of our outward food, 
but that we should gather up the spiritual exer- 
cises, the words of counsel, warning, and encour- 
agement, left on record by the Lord’s dedicated 
servants. 

During a correspondence of more than twenty- 
five years with our dear friend Deborah B. Webb, 
the feeling has often presented to the mind of 
the writer, that some of the sentiments contained 
in her letters might benefit others. It is par- 
ticularly desired that our dear young Friends, 
on whose faithfulness so much of the future 
welfare of our beloved Society depends, may be 
shown that the principles and testimonies up- 
held by us as a people, are not mere tradition ; 
that they are not “cunningly devised fables,” 
but “ the living and eternal Truth ;” that though 
the way is narrow, it is a good way, and though 
the Christian is not exempt from the trials and 
afflictions incident to our human nature, the 
Everlasting Arms are underneath to comfort 
and support, leading to a peaceful trust in this 
life, and happiness in that which is to come. 

It is with this feeling that these memoranda 
have been gathered, and are submitted to the 
reader.— Preface to the “ Diary and Memoranda 
of Deborah B. Webb,” by Anna M. Townsend. 

Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 

Sprnoza’s TEXT IN THE SCRIPTURES OF Hu- 
MANITY.— He who desires to assist other peo- 
ple in common conversations will avoid 
referring to the vices of men, and will take 
care only sparingly to speak of human impo- 
tence, while he will talk largely of human 
virtue or power, and of the way by which it 
may be made perfect, so that men being moved 
not by fear or aversion, but by the effect of joy 
may endeavor as much as they can to live under 
the rule of reason.” 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Worship. 


“Tt is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” This 
was God’s command to Israel by his servant 
Moses. Who then is Israel’s God, and where is 
He to be found? Abraham with his son jour- 
neyed to the mountains of Moriah, there to wor- 
ship Him, and in Egypt did He make his name 
to be known, his power felt. God’s people 
there believed and bowed their heads in worship. 
Proud Pharaoh cried, “ Who is the Lord that I 
should obey his voice to let Israel go?” By his 
judgments on himself, his land, his people and 
his gods, the Lord did teach Pharaoh, “I am 
He by whom kings reign,” for this purpose 
“have I raised thee up, for to show in thee my 
power,” and because that Pharaoh would not 


know, and refused to obey God’s word, he was 


destroyed, as all shall be who follow in his steps, 
and set at naught the Lord. For that He is, 
his wondrous works declare; that He will be 
served and worshipped He has made known to 


man, and whoever does it not, neglects his soul’s 
eternal welfare, and challenges the wrath of 


God. 


What is this worship then, He doth require 
of me? Is it that in my own will I come at 


stated times, and to Him utter well chosen 
words culled from the book of truth? or that I 
read therefrom or sing such words to Him? Is 


this the homage He doth desire? No. All this 


will not suffice; for it is true God framed the 


lips to utter words, but these must be the words 


of truth, expressive of the heart's best feelings. 
For God saith, “ My son, give me thine heart, 
and let thine eyes observe my ways” (Prov. 
xxiii: 26), for “with the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness,” then, with the mouth, con- 
fession is made unto salvation. Is it then that 
I ask of God from my own heart’s desire a full- 
ness of those good things dispensed by Him so 
lavishly around? No, not these the renewed 
heart doth chiefly seek, for with all these things, 
God’s witness to himself, which He puts in every 
heart, doth still enquire, “ Who hath required 
this at your hand to tread my courts?” (Isaiah 
i: 12.) Itis of God’s own goodness He pours 
out his rain and makes his sun to shine on all 
alike, full of blessings, full of love and pity, 
towards his creature man, and his love and good- 


ness would draw all men to himself. These, of 


themselves, neither are, nor can be, then, marks 
of his special favor or acceptance ; else it would 
appear that the rich man who fared so sumptu- 
ously every day was much beloved of Him; but 
not so; it was Lazarus, who like Job midst 
tribulations in patience held the faith, who was 
truly blessed, for the Lord refined his soul by 
trials in the furnace of affliction and prepared 
it for a holier mansion. Whoever, lacking 
these good things, that can forego them all, and 
yet retain their faith and trust in God, these 
can best serve and worship Him; for naught 
have they to offer but what God himself first 
doth give. These, as empty vessels, stand ready 
to be replenished of his fullness with the wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man. It is true 
neither riches nor poverty commend any to God, 
for it is all of mercy. It is a coming into and 
a daily, hourly doing, an abiding in God’s holy 
will, a holy resignation that, denying all of self, 
yields up to God the reins of our heart, and 
cries “ Thy will, O Lord, not mine be done,” and 
finding this, doth diligently do it. Such as 
these are taught of God, and learn and know 
good doctrine. The Lord loves the poor and 
























































needy, that of his bounty He may supply their 
every need, and drinking of his fullness may be 
satisfied ; but the rich He sends empty away, 
for these, being full and asking not, do not re- 
ceive. For as temporal things nourish not the 
soul, in the midst of such profusion, the soul 
may be poor indeed, and by God’s favor man is 
made to know this, that he may more deeply 
seek and find life’s fountain, and drinking there 
may live beyond the grave. The Lord seeketh 
such as seek his face to worship Him. His spirit 
He bestows, as fire from the altar of his will, that it 
may be an offering well pleasing to the Father 
through the Son, for Him He hath ordained 
as the one Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus, Immanuel, God with us. 
Angels Him adore, and men, too, sanctified by 
God’s spirit, may with them join in holy adora- 
tion, “for He is thy Lord, and worship thou 
Him” (Ps. xlv: 11). In heaven too this worship 
continues ever, to the Father and the Son, God 
and the Lamb. 

To perform this holy worship, no eloquence 
of man or cunning orator is needed ; for God’s 
command comes to all, “ Worship me.” Since 
then this worship is not to our teen but 
unto God, God gives to us his language, that of 
the spirit. Its gentlest sigh is heard on high, a 
pure language, from hearts made pure, by God’s 
own presence; whilst lifeless organs’ deepest 
tones extend not far beyond the stony walls 
they issue from, the Spirit’s groans in us, the 
burden of whose prayer no words could utter, 
opens wide heaven's door of mercy, and forthwith 
the answer, full and free doth come in blessings 
from on high such as the soul doth truly need, 
and every soul according to his several wants, 
for God’s house is to be forever a house of prayer. 

Where and when, then, is this worship to be 
done? In God’s own time and will, and where 
He is, and God is everywhere. That power 
Divine which upholds each distant star, and 
guises it through the realms of space, that power 
is seen conserving all things here below. For as 
by the Word all things were made, the same 
doth now uphold, and were He to withdraw his 
power, all things created would return to prim- 
eval nothingness; but most of all his power is 
felt in man, for there his kingdom He establishes, 
and rules and reigns in those who love and fear 
his holy name. To such as these, the King, ex- 
alted above all, bends low, and in his audience 
chamber extends to them the sceptre of his 
mercy, and invites each one to do obeisance at 
his kingly throne. Not the least nor the mean- 
est need defer, for He draws near in mercy and 
proclaims, “ All souls are mine” (Ez. xviii: 4), 
asserting thus his sovereignty and his right to 
the homage of each heart. “The Lord taketh 
pleasure in them that fear Him, in those that 
hope in his mercy” (Psalm exlvii: 11). “ Let 
thy saints be joyful in glory, let them sing aloud 
upon their beds,” “both young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children, let them praise the 
name of the Lord, for his name alone is excel- 
lent, his glory is above the earth and heaven” 
(Psalm exlviii : 12,13). Worship the Lord, all 
ye people, in the beauty of holiness, enter into 
his tabernacle with praise, and let the incense of 
prayer be offered to Him in an accepted time, 
for God dwelleth amongst his people, in such as 
love his name, fear Him and keep his com- 
mandments.” God’s promise is, “ The Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising . . they shall come up with 
acceptance on mine altar, and I will glorify the 
house of my glory ” (Is. lx: 3. 7). 

Where hearts subdued, washed and purified 


are found in humble waiting, a fit receptacle 
for Israel’s Holy One, He who is faithful and 
true forgetteth not his promise, and is there 
found, and his name is Jehovah Shammabh, “ the 
Lord is there.” He breathes on them of his spirit, 
and they worship the Father in the spirit of his 
Son. 

Not on Samaria’s mountain, nor yet on Zion’s 
hill is He only found, but wherever God’s people 
are gathered in the name of Jesus, true spiritual 
worship doth ascend to God on high, himself a 
Spirit. And this is offered through the Son, who 
present there according to his promise is our 
Mediator, High Priest and King, made of God 
Head over all things to his church. “ Be silent, 
O, all flesh, before the Lord.” In this silence, 
God’s voice is heard, and truest worship known ; 
for He the Father of Spirits speaks and hearts 
respond, and bowed in his presence his spirit 
moves to utter praise or prayer, which as pure 
incense rising from the golden bowl, ascending 
in the name of God’s well beloved Son, finds 
access to the throne of grace. This is God’s 
appointed worship, in his one appointed place, 
in spirit and in truth. These the Father seek- 
eth, that they may worship Him. W. W. B. 

A PARABLE FOR THE THOUGHTFUL.—Science 
teaches us that while nothing seems more capri- 
cious and accidental than the falling of a tree, 
yet a fixed, unalterable law regulates the time 
and the method of its fall. The direction of its 
fall, for one thing, is mechanically determined 
by its mode of growth. Few trees grow sym- 
metrically all round. Some circumstance or 
other makes the development lop-sided. If you 
examine the rings in the wood of a tree you will 
rarely find them forming a series of perfect con- 
centric circles. They are irregular in their size 
and shape. Normally a tree grows towards the 
light, and develops most wood and foliage and 
fruit in the direction where there is most light. 
It is thus weighted for its fall by its inclination 
to the light. And the moral which this inter- 
esting circumstance teaches us, and which we 
may well take as our guiding lesson for each 
day, is, that what determines the direction of 
the fall of our tree of life is that towards which 
the bent of our being is inclined. Our fall, like 
that of the tree, will be no mere thing of chance, 
but will be foreordained by our mode of growth, 
by the way in which we have lived. If the 
bent of our being is towards the world, our na- 
ture will be developed on the worldly side; and 
on that side it will be weighted for its fall, and 
great will be the fall thereof. But if, on the 
other hand, it is towards God and holiness, we 
shall form on that side blessed and fruitful growth 
that will make our fall—when it comes in due 
season—to be across the threshold of heaven .— 
Huge Maemillan, in The Christian. 





Mora Courace.— The courage that springs 
from the doing of a righteous duty was brought 
home anew to me the other evening, by my own 
son. I said to him, “Son, won’t you go up into 
the barn and throw the horse down some hay.” 
He is quite a timid little fellow in the dark, 
and it was quite dark in the upper part of the 
barn where we kept the hay. But he said, 
“ Yes, sir,” and sprang forward and up the steps 
into the gloom. 

When he had done his task and returned to 
my side, he said, “ Papa, do you know why I 
was not afraid?” “No, David,” I said, “ why 
was it?” Said he, “I thought if I did die I 
would be doing my duty for you, and I wasn’t 
a bit afraid."—R. H. Me Oready. 
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The Bible and Literature. 


Thought stimulates thought; and great 
thoughts are the seeds whence spring great 
acts. But there are no thoughts so great, so 
grand, so vital, so inspiring as the thoughts of 
God ; and when his thoughts are received into 
human minds they produce most marked re- 
sults. Art, science, poetry, eloquence, invention, 
progress, education and literature, all spring up 
and flourish where the thoughts of God and the 
words He has inspired are sown in human 
minds. 

Said an eminent French writer, Rosseau St. 
Hilaire, “ I have travelled much, both in north 
and south, and there is one fact I have every- 
where met with. Whenever the Bible is not 
made the foundation stone of education, of so- 
ciety and of every form of life, there is no litera- 
ture for the children or for the people. Look at 
Spain, Italy, and even France—in a word at 
every country in which the Bible is not read: 
nowhere is there any reading for the child or 
the laborer. In Germany and England, on 
the contrary, there exists a Christian children’s 
and popular literature, in which, as a mirror, 
the national spirit is clearly reflected.” 

All healthful human literature rests upon 
Divine inspiration; it is but a faint diffusion 
and reflection of that intenser Divine light which 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. Without the literature of God we should 
have little literature of man; and the poor and 
the children are indebted for their literature to 
One who said, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
and who called to his arms the little children and 
said, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” — The 
Armory. 











































THE CHURCH WALKING WITH THE 
WORLD. 
The Church and the World walked far apart 
On the changing shores of time ; 
The World was singing a giddy song, 
And the Charch a hymn sublime. 
“Come, give me you hand,” cried the merry World, 
“And walk with me this way.” 
But the good Chiirch hid her snowy hand 
And solemnly answered, “ Nay, 
I will not give you my hand at all, 
And I will not walk with you; 
Your way is the way of endless death ; 
Your words are all untrue.” 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Late Information Concerning the Doukhobortzi. 


Two of their leading men with their families 
have come to England. Their situation in the 
Trans-Caucasus has become so intolerable by 
reason of the increased rigor on the part of the 
governing officials that they have resolved to 
leave the Russian territory at all hazards. 

Their friends in England are negotiating an 
arrangement for their removal to Cyprus with 
an English company which is offering land in 
that island for their settlement. 

The two men above alluded to have gone to 
Cyprus with Prince Hilkoff, a Russian who 
speaks English, to view the land, where it is 
believed a ship-load at a time of the refugees 
ean be housed and cared for. 

A committee of the Philadelphia Meeting for 
Sufferings was appointed in the Sixth Month 
to devise means to aid in their emigration. 


“ Nay, walk with me but a little space,” 
Said the World, with a kindly air ; 
“The road I walk is a pleasant road, 
And the sun shines always there ; 
Your path is thorny and rough and rude, 
And mine is broad and plain; 
My road is paved with flowers and gems, 
And yours with tears and pain. 
The sky above me is always blue ; 
No want, no toil I know; 
The sky above you is always dark ; 
Your lot is a lot of woe. 
My path, you see, is a broad, fair path, 
And my gate is high and wide— 
There is room enough for you and for me 
To travel side by side.” 


Half shyly the Church approached the World, 
And gave him her hand of snow ; 

The old World — it and walked along, 
Saying in accents low, 

“Your dress is too simple to please my taste, 

I will give you pearls to wear, 

Rich velvets and silks for your graceful form, 
And diamonds to deck your hair.” 

The Church looked down at her plain white robes, 
And then at the dazzling World ; 

And blushed as she saw his handsome lip 
With a smile contemptuous curled. 

“T will change my dress for a costlier one,” 

Said the Church with a smile of grace. 

Then her pure white garments drifted away ; 
And the World gave in their place 

Beautiful satins and shining silks, 
And roses and gems and pearls ; 

And over her forehead her bright hair fell 
Crisped in a thousand curls. 


aussie 

How Doers rr Work ?—Some years ago an 
infidel lecturer, for years as widely known and 
as highly honored as any infidel leader in Great 
Britain, after concluding a lecture in a certain 
hall, as was his custom, challenged those present 
to discussion. He was an expert disputant, a 
man whose voice has since been heard in legis- 
lative halls, and whose recognized ability made 
him no contemptible antagonist; and he was 
probably waiting the opportunity of rendering 
and tearing some callow youth whose zeal might 
outrun his caution; or some man who, not ac- 
quainted with the skill of his adversary, might 
adventure himself into the arena. But no such 
person stepped forward. There was a moment’s 
pause, and then a bent old woman in antiquated 
garments rose and said : 

“Sir, I have a question to put to you.” 

“Well, my good woman, what is it?” 

“Ten years ago,” she said, “ I was left a widow, 
with eight children utterly unprovided for, and 
nothing to call my own but this Bible. By its 
direction, and looking to God for strength, I 
have been enabled to feed myself and family. 
I am now tottering to the grave; but I am per- 
fectly happy, because I look forward to a life of 
immortality with Jesus. That’s what my re 
ligion has done for me. What has your way 
of thinking done for you ?” 

“Well, my good woman,” rejoined the lec- 
turer, “I don’t want to disturb your comfort; 
but—” 

“Oh! that’s not the question,” said she ; “ keep 
to the point sir. What has your way of think- 
ing done for you?” 

The infidel endeavored to shirk the matter 
again; the meeting gave vent to uproarious ap- 
plause, and the champion had to go away dis- 
comfited by an old woman.— Christian Safeguard. 


— — - 


Hunery For a Hanp-SHake.—He was sit- 
ting in a park. He looked downhearted and 
despondent. His clothes were dusty, but not 
ragged. ‘There was a look of despair on his 
boyish face—almost a look of desperation. Some 
one noticing his despondent look, sat down by 
him, saying: 

“T judge you are a stranger in the city; I 
want to shake hands with you.” 

A bright look came into the young man’s face, 
and he eagerly held out his hand. 

“Oh,” he said, “ 1 am so hungry for a hand- 
shake! I left my home about a week ago with 
the prayers and best wishes of my friends. Times 
were hard, and it seemed necessary for me to go 
into the world to make a living for myself. I 
supposed there was lots of work for me in this 
city, but I don’t think there is anything, and I 
am discouraged.” 

He bit his lip hard as he said this, and his 
mouth quivered. 

“] will try again,” he went on to say, “ since 
some one cares enough for me to shake hands 
with me.” 

That hand-shake was the beginning of his 
success. Downhearted and discouraged before, 
feeling that there was no one who cared for him 
in a great city, his heart was made glad by that 
simple thing, a hand-shake, and he took courage 
and soon found employment. 

There are people on every side of us, perhaps 
not in these exact circumstances, but who are 
discouraged and depressed, who need a hand- 
shake, a friendly word, a kindly interest. As 
servants of that Christ who went about doing 
good, shall we give it?— Union Gospel News. 


The angel of mercy flew over the Church, 
And whispered, “I know thy sin;” 
The Church looked back with a sigh, and longed 
To gather her children in. 
But some were off at the midnight ball, 
And some were off at the play, 
And some were drinking in gay saloons ; 
So she quietly went her way. 


“ You give to much to the poor,” said the World, 
“Far more than you ought to do; 
If the poor need shelter and food and clothes, 
Why need it trouble you? 
Go, take your money and buy rich robes, 
And horses and carriages fine, 
And pearls and jewels and dainty food, 
And the rarest and costliest wine. 
My children they dote on all such things, 
And if their love you would win, 
You must do as they do, and walk in the ways 
That they are walking in.” 
The Church held tightly the — of her purse, 
nop 


, 


And gracefully lowered her he 
And simpered, “ I’ve given too much away ; 
I’ll do, sir, as you have said.” 


“Tue Bible is burglar proof against all un- 
sanctified learning. It repeatedly suffers violence 
at the hands of scholars and the violent seek to 
take it by force. But the Holy Spirit alone 
holds the key to it. He only knows the com- 
bination by which all its hid treasures can be 
unlocked.” —A. J. Gordon. 


So the poor were turned from her door in scorn, 
And she heard not the orphan’s ery ; 
And she drew her beautiful robes aside, 
As the widows went weeping by. 
The sons of the World and the sons of the Church 
Walked closely hand and heart, 
And only the Master, who knoweth all, 
Could tell the two apart. 
Then the Church sat down at her ease and said, 
“Tam rich, and in goods increased ; 
I have need of nothing, and naught to do 
But to laugh and dance and feast.” 
Thesly World heard her, and laughed in her sleeve. 
‘And mockingly said aside, 
“The Church is fallen—the beautiful Church— 
And her shame is her boast and pride!” 
—St. Andrew's Church Record. 





——-———_ 


THERE is a story of an abbot who coveted a 
piece of ground. The owner consented to lease 
it to the abbot for one crop only. The abbot 
sowed acorns, a crop which took three hundred 
years to ripen. Satan begs for one crop only, 
and then sows seeds whose harvest will fill all 
the life to the end. We do not know what we 
are doing when we start a wrong thing.—J. R. 
Miller. 





enepenircisilsiiaapiaieansinnipan 
Carrot D. Wriaut, United States Com- 

missoner of Labor,saysthe average age of convicts 

in the United States is about twenty-six years ! 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Day’s Outing. 

1 sometimes think there is a large vein of 
perversity running through us, for we take as a 
matter of course all that bountiful nature has to 
bestow on us, scarcely prizing her many charms, 
until those that we value most are no longer 
here. 

Then, when “ The woods are all crisped and 
sere,” and all the earth is draped and shrouded 
in her garments of white, one looks back on the 
palmier days and thinks of the flowers unpulled 
and the songs unnoticed. So my thoughts now 
revert to a quiet outing to what is known as 
Coltrain’s Mill Pond. On first sight the pond 
looked small, but on closer investigation we 
found a wide expanse of water divided by trees. 
The upper oom is much filled up with decayed 
logs which have lain there for generations and 
are now covered with a thick carpet of moss; 
and various shrubs have sprung up. 

It was just the place to sit and dream; but 
my companion was off exploring the winding 
paths, so I recalled my wandering fancies and 
followed. 

I gathered some Monarda. It is not common 
around our home, but here it grows rankly ; be- 
sides this I brought home some Loose Strife, the 
first we had seen. It is a graceful plant and 
grows luxuriantly in the swampy places. Spen- 
cer says truly :— 


“So every sweet with sour is tempered still, 
Which maketh it be coveted the more. 
For easy things that can be got at will, 
Most sort teen do set but little store.” 


And so I ran the risk of falling into the water 
in the attempt to gather what looked finer than 
that close at hand. 

Was ever king’s palace more gorgeously deck- 
ed? For here were the very daintiest of hang- 
ings and pictures, that far excelled an artist's 
work, mirrored in the shadowy water. 

As we wandered through the quiet woods they 
brought back old school days and the paths at 
Westtown. 

Fresh surprises met us on every hand. Here 
a little streamlet from the mill pond, creeping 
through shady dells under bending branches 
and tangled vines of almost every description, 
like a veritable fairy land, where the fabled 
brownies might revel unmolested. 

We crossed the flood-gates and found a quiet 
spot, below the dam, to _— of our simple 
lunch. This place is usually covered with water, 
but the season had been exceptionally dry, and 
this mill was the only one for miles around, able 
to grind. Shut in from the suo’s rays the tem- 
perature was delightfully cvol, but the day had 
been extremely warm. 

The sparkling water of the mill race was ex- 
ceedingly refreshing to our hot faces. 

It was no use looking with covetous eyes at 
the canoe, for it was locked ; so we rested in 
this quiet retreat, the water from the upper mill 
pond, as it forced its way through the flood-gates, 
making music in our ears. 

The scarlet Lobelia grows here in all its na- 
tive glory. 

In the stream, formed by the overflow from 
the dam, were quantities of an aquatic plant 
whose glossy leaves are very attractive, but the 
yellow flowers are more peculiar than pretty. 

‘The exposed roots and cypress knees which 
are seen here in great —— served me as 
stepping stones, to reach the foundation of the 
dam, which was quite dry in places. Here I 
discovered some mussel shells. Probably they 


had been washed down from the pond above. 

But my pen cannot half do justice to the many 

charms we met on every hand; and as the sun 

sank low we turned our course homeward after 

a very plesant day’s outing. E. P. F. 
Norra Carona, Eighth Month, 1897. 





Prompt Peorie.—Don’t live a single hour 
of your life without doing exactly what is to be 
done in it, and going straight through it from 
beginning to end. Work, play, study—what- 
ever it is, take hold at once, and finish it up 
squarely ; then to the next thing, without letting 
any moments drop between. It is wonderful to 
see how many hours these prompt people con- 
trive to make of a day; it is as if they picked 
up the moments which the dawdlers lost. And 
if ever you find yourself ‘where you have so 
many things pressing upon you that you hardly 
know how to begin, let me tell you a secret: 
Take hold of the very first one that comes to 
hand, and you will find the rest all fall into line, 
and follow after, like a company of well-drilled 
soldiers; and though work may be hard to meet 
when it charges in a squad, it is easily vanished 
if you can bring it into line. You may have 
often seen the anecdote of the man who was asked 
how he had accomplished so much in his life. 
* My father taught me,” was the reply, “ when 
I had anything to do, to go and do it.” There 
is the secret—the magic word now! Make sure, 
however, that what is to be done ought to be 
done. “ Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day,” is a good proverb, but don’t do 
what you may regret.— Merchant Sentinel. 


Petition Deniep, Prayer HEARD.—Some 
time ago a half-witted fellow came into my study 
to make a request. He had an impediment in 
his speech, and this, coupled with an indistinct 
idea of what he wanted, made the interview 
very difficult. The request he made and what 
he wanted were evidently different things. I 
saw at once that | must apply myself to decipher 
what his real desire was “I want you,” he 
said, “to give me a receipt for a plot in the 
cemetery.” I told him that I had no authority 
to do that. Then it dawned upon me what in 
all probability he wanted. I saw that he desired 
to purchase a lot in the cemetery where he might 
be buried, and wished me to keep the receipt so 
that after his decease people would know that 
he had paid for it himself. 

Even so we often come to the throne of grace 
with requests that God could not grant, and 
that we by no means want. The tender heart 
of the Father looks down into the petition, and 
answers the prayer according to his own wis- 
dom.—D. I. Morrison. 





Religious Notes. 


Modern rationalism tends to conceal itself by 
using the language of orthodoxy, while it declaims 
against hypocrisy and obscurantism. It speaks of 
the divinity of Christ in the sense of the “ Divine 
Milton,” of his atonement, meaning the influence 
of his life and example in bringing men to a right 
frame; but its chill is felt under all its coloring. 
It is like an iceberg which puts on the green and 
gold of spring and autumn under sunlight, but the 
frost is in its heart, and it wrecks the ship that 
touches it.—Dr. John Ker. 

Again, not by any means for the first time in the 
history of heresies, but with singular boldness, by 
some men who bear ecclesiastical titles and are 
under vows of church obedience, a philosophy has 
uttered itself which, while continuing to use Scrip- 
tural phraseology, confounds God and man, the 
Maker and the creature; would put the conscious 












Creator out of a self-existent universe; which pre- 
sumes that the whole system of supernatural grace 
and power can be thrust out of the revelation 
where it is interwoven, warp and woof, fibre and 
relation, from end to end, with the substance of 
what is written, as it is with the life of the Church, 
and which would strip the orphaned human race of 
its hope of glory in a personal immortality.— Bishop 
of Huntington. 





Now, unless I am deceived by the testimony 
of responsible men, civilians of all professions, edu- 
cators, students, managers of corporations, heads 
of families, speaking in deliberate hours and un- 
prejudiced moods, this great bond of human well- 
being, obedience to law, is relaxed and weakened 
more and more, up and down the entire social 
scale. This is seen very commonly in the youngest 
children, in the holders of high office, in schools 
and colleges, in voluntary clubs and old institu- 
tions. All sorts of serious people speak of the de- 
terioration as an indisputable fact—a fact seen in 
the manners of both sexes, in households, in crim- 
inal courts, in prisons, in riots, in legislatures. 
The obstinate fallacy of weak minds and tough 
consciences is repeated and is doing its worst. Has 
the ministry of the Church of Christ any clearer 
duty than to bear its downright, fearless witness 
against this threatening degeneracy, in all its fash- 
ions and degrees ?— Bishop of Huntington. 





While so much is being said in English papers 
of the living faith in Christianity exercised by the 
late Mr. Gladstone, a confession of the Iron Chan- 
cellor, made in the stormy times of 1871, appears. 
Prince Bismarck said: “ If I were not a Christian, 
I would not serve the State another hour. Why 
should I worry and kill myself with this incessant 
toil, anxiety, and drudgery, if it were not that I 
have the feeling that in God’s name I must do my 


duty ? I don’t know where I should get my sense 
of duty if it mann wat Fann 11-4 iain tha 


have no attractions for me; it is a definite belief 
in a life after death that makes me a loyalist, who 
am by nature a Republican. Take away this faith 
from me and you take away my fatherland. If 1 
were not a thorough-going Christian believer, you 
would never have seen me Chancellor. How wil- 
lingly would I clear out of itall! My real pleasure 
is in a country life, in the woods and open air. 
Were it not for my relation to God, I would pack 
up to-morrow and be off to grow oats at Varzin !” 
— Episcopal Recorder. 

[We can rejoice in such evidently sincere ex- 
pression of allegiance to the Divine Power; while 
leaving to another judge the interpretation of duty 
which the statesman followed out in practice. Con- 
science can so be taught, that whosoever killeth 
“ will think that he doeth God service.’’| 

<nthiteieegsaelaeeialabi 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—A call, signed by over 1000 men, 
representing every State in the Union, has been sent 
out by the Civic Federation of Chicago for a national 
conference at Saratoga Springs, New York, Eighth Mo. 
19th and 20th, to discuss the future policy of the United 
States as to the acquisition of territory as a result of 
the war with Spain. 

A call for the fifth annual meeting of the National 
Hay Association, to be held at Buflalo, N. Y., Eighth 
Month 9th, has been issued. Reports received from 
the Eastern, Middle and Western States show the ton- 
nage of hay this year to be greater than any during 
the past ten years, and the condition of the harvest 
crop above the average. ; 

The British steamer Newfoundland, loaded with food 
supplies, was captured on the 19th inst., by the May- 
flower. She was trying to run the blockade into Cien- 
fuegos. 

The British steamer Regulus was captured by the 
auxiliary gunboat Hawk on the 22nd inst., having 
landed a cargo of supplies at Sagua la Grande. The 
prize was brought to Key West. 

The authoritative declaration is made in Washing- 
ton that Porto Rico is to be held as a permanent pos- 
session of the United States. 

General Miles’ expected departure from Siboney for 
Porto Rico was twice deferred. He sailed on the 21st 
and reached the Porto Rican coast near Ponce on the 
25th inst. 

The contract for transporting to Spain the Spanish 








